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THE duties of Premiership hitherto undertaken by 
M. Motorov are now taken over by M. Statin, who 
becomes not only the Soviet but the Soviet-cetera. 


° ° 


A recent photograph shows Marshal GoERING without a 
single medal. It seems that he was travelling incognito. 


° ° 


Now that Rupotr HEss 
Makes one Nazi less 
We hope that HErnRIcH 


HIMMLER 
Will soon do something 
sim lar. 
° ° 


A correspondent who 
weighed 16 stone a few 
months ago says he now 
scales much less through 
digging for victory. At the 
end of a particularly arduous 
afternoon’s work he was delighted to discover a new ache 
in what was definitely the small of his back. 





° ° 


“Later they found that the British had reached their own 
munition dump and blown it up... quickly and noiselessly ... 
a really good piece of work.”—Daily Paper. 


One of those silent bangs? 
° ° 
A visitor to London from the country says he found a 


difficulty in obtaining accommodation. Finally, however, 
he was given a shake-up for the night. 






































“In the past, HiTLeR has never bothered to flatter 
STALIN,” says a writer. A glance at the map, however, 
shows that the FuEHRER is trying to get round him now. 


° ° 


A chorus of hate from the entire Berlin Press was recently 
directed against Mr. RoosEvEtt. ‘Tributes of this sort put 
Mr. CHURCHILL on his mettle. 


° ° 


“Germans in 1916 hoped 
to win the war some time 
that year,” says a writer. 
Now they are beginning to 
adopt the less definite belief 
that they will win some year 
this time. 

° ° 


London mannequins have 
been displaying British 
hiking costumes in America. _ 
What the Ministry of In- *™ 
formation calls propaganda 
shorts. 








° ° 


“Later he was moved to another shift, which was known as an 
awkward one, where the men objected to a spotter. ‘The very first 
night,’ Harry continues, ‘there was a raid, and all the men can show 
some example of old Welsh furniture made from oak impervious to 
nails.” —Gloucestershire Paper. 

Very nice for them. 
° °o 


A correspondent says she was first taken to the Zoo in 
1901 as a member of a party from her school. She distinctly 
remembers the interest the animals took in the arrival of 
the new crocodile. 





























MONG the people engaged in 
planning the new world are 
those who worship the machine. 

They are permanent planners, of 
course. They existed before the war, 
and they will be with us when it is over. 
They are convinced that when man has 
learnt to control the machines he has 
invented we shall have reached the 
millennium. Their new world is a new 
world in which every new invention will 
add to the comfort of humanity, and 
to them man’s greatest achievement 
is the internal combustion engine. 
The machine-minded planner’s true 
province is transport, for it is the only 
one in which he has managed to secure 
a following. He would have us believe 
that this war is really being fought to 
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“Do you think we should call?” 


The New World 


Getting Somewhere 


determine the future of the internal 
combustion engine. By means of it, 
he argues, man has already conquered 
space and time. Once he can control 
it, and use it constructively instead 
of destructively, the problems of 
humanity will be solved. 

It is a plausible argument, but it 
would be even more plausible if the 
machine-minded planner would tell us 
how he proposes that we should control 
the internal combustion engine. For like 
all inventions it has created a lot more 
problems than it is ever likely to solve. 

The fact is that there is nothing 
wrong with the engine. It is precise 
and calculable. It goes faster if you 
pull at one knob and slower if you pull 
at another. It never changes its mind 
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about the knobs. “It is as infallible as 
science can make it. The whole trouble 
lies in the knob puller, and short of 
putting the whole population of the 
world in strait-jackets I don’t see 
how you can control him. You may 
persuade him in time net to use the 
internal combustion engine to drop 
things on other people’s heads, but you 
will never be able to persuade him 
to stop pulling the wrong knob at 
critical moments. 

The machine-minded planners make 
quite a song and dance about the 
benefits imposed upon mankind by 
the internal combustion engine. If it 
has benefited anybody it should have 
benefited the man who owns a car. 
He should be able to get his travelling 
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done in a fraction of the time it once 
took. But if we look into things we 
shall find that he merely travels 
further. Instead of shopping in his 
local town he drives to the more 
distant county town, and his journey 
takes just as long as it did when he 
walked or drove a trap. The con- 
queror of space and time has failed to 
conquer the man who pulls the knobs. 
Moreover it has created a host of 
new problems for him, some of them 
trivial, some catastrophic in their con- 
sequences. There is, for instance, the 
fate of a friend of mind called Garton. 

This man Garton had invited some 
people to dinner, and was about to 
begin dressing when he discovered that 
he had mislaid his dress-studs. His 
wife wanted him to use those little 
black studs which the laundry send 
back in clean shirts, but Garton would 
not hear of it. He said they would 
make him look conspicuous, and that 
he would rather not dress at all. 

In the end he decided to get out the 
car, slip in to the town, and buy him- 
self some studs. He thought he could 
manage to do this and get back in time 
to dress before the guests arrived. 

Now if this man Garton had lived 
before the internal combustion engine 
was invented he would have had to 
appear wearing black studs or none at 
all. Whatever he did would make little 
difference to the general welfare of the 
world. Civilization would have gone 
on and the human race progressed. He 
went to get the studs not because he 
had to but because he possessed the 
means. 

Garton drove into town as rapidly as 
he could, and stopped outside the 
jeweller’s. It had taken him a few 
minutes to find the shop, because he 
had scarcely been into the town since 
he had bought the car. He had become 
a county-towner. So he was a few 
minutes behind schedule, and he got 
out of his car in a hurry. 

It is a mistake to get out of any car 
ina hurry. You get your feet caught 
in something, or the wrong half of you 
goes through the door first, and the 
rest refuses to follow. When this man 
‘Garton got out of his car in a hurry, 
he pushed his elbow on to the button 
that worked the horn, and pressed it 
on. A hideous and continuous squawk 
arose from somewhere beneath the 
bonnet, and Garton, who had stumbled 
across the pavement and was about 
to enter the jeweller’s shop, turned 
back when he realized that it was 
coming from his car. 

There is nothing more embarrassing 
to the owner of a car than to find that 
his horn has jammed on. Garton 
bumped his fist up and down on the 
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button. Then he raised the bonnet and 
tried to discover whereabouts the horn 
was. He thought he might disconnect 
it and drive home without it. 

In broad daylight, alone and in 
silence, it is no easy matter to locate 
a horn. But now, as Garton peered 
into the intestines of his hateful car, it 
was getting dark, a crowd was rapidly 
gathering, and the strident notes gave 
urgency to the matter. He became 
panicky, and his mind ceased to 
function normally. He started to grab 
and grapple with any piece of wire his 
hand could find. A frantic fear had 
gripped him, and he started in alarm 
when he was suddenly addressed by a 
policeman. ‘‘What’s the matter here ?” 
asked the policeman. 

“It’s this horn,” said Garton. 
won’t go off.” 

“Why don’t you disconnect it, 
then?” asked the policeman. 

Garton’s rage rose. He had indeed 
been attempting to discover the horn 
for the last five minutes. 

“TI can’t find it,” he said. 

The policeman hummed and con- 
tinued to watch him from the pave- 
ment. Presently he strolled to the 
front of the car‘and then returned. 

“You ought to have your lights on,” 
he said to Garton, who was by this 
time lying in the gutter and peering up 
from below. 

Garton rose from the gutter and got 
into the car. His head was singing, his 
eyes were watering, his mind was 
blank. It was dark inside the car and 
he could not find the light-switch. He 
turned on the engine, put out the 
indicators, pressed the starter, pulled 
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out the choke, smashed the glass of the 
speedometer and pulled off the front 
of the little cupboard where his wife 
kept her gloves. Then he leant out of 
the window and said in a broken voice: 
“T can’t find the switch.” 
The policeman looked at him sus- 
piciously. “Is it your car?” he asked. 
When a man who owns a car is ina 
dazed state of mind it is fatal to ask 
him the question that the policeman 
had just asked this man Garton. It 
suddenly struck him that it might not 
be his car after all. He might have 
returned to the wrong car from the 
jeweller’s door. Half a dozen dreadful 
suspicions chased each other down the 
corridors of his mind, and the police- 
man, seeing doubt in his face, ascribed 
it to conscience. He believed that 
Garton was trying to steal the car. 
“You come along with me,” said 
the policeman, seizing Garton’s arm 
as he got out on to the pavement. 
Garton shook off the arresting arm. 
His mind breaking under the strain, he 
took refuge in action. The policeman 
clutched at his collar and tore it away 
as Garton slipped from his grasp and 
fled. He arrived home an hour later, 
dirty, dishevelled, weary and wet. He 
did not dine with guests that night. 
He did not dine at all. He went 
straight to bed with a sleeping draught. 
Garton’s wife collected the car the 
next morning. She said that it had 
been stolen from their house. Her 
husband did not use it again for a long 
time. He was found to be suffering 


from a nervous breakdown, and spent 
the next six months in a sanatorium. 
He had pulled the wrong knob. 











“We feel that we owe you an apology.” 
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After Hess 


OTHING, I think, about this war 
Can now surprise me any more; 


Sit down, dear Lindbergh, over there— 
Let Mussolini have my chair— 
Are there enough sardines to-day 
For Quisling, if he comes to stay ? 
You heard, no doubt, that Darlan fell 
Down from the skies at Camberwell— 
And Pétain in a tiny boat 
Came up the Thames and left a note— 
And schoolboys on the village green 
Reported they had found Stalin ? 
The air is full of flying sheikhs— 
Laval has landed near the Lakes— 
But I’m engaged. Don’t bother me 
When Matsuoka comes to tea. 
So that is Goering; is he dead? 
Then leave him in the potting-shed. 
I think the small spare room should do 
For Himmler and for Goebbels too. 
I have to be on watch to-night 
For louts who set the roof alight; 
And nothing else about this war 
Can now surprise me any more. Evog. 


° ° 


Officers of Field Rank, Unlovely 
Characteristics of 
| HAVE remarked before, I believe, upon the extra- 


ordinary gift senior officers possess of hitting upon the 

one thing about which one has not so far taken any 
action. There are a thousand and one matters, swiftly and 
efficiently dealt with, upon which it would be a positive 
pleasure to be questioned by Majors and Lieutenant- 
Colonels; they do not touch on these. Instead they pin you 
down to this or that trifling affair which has, I won’t say 
slipped the memory but rather been relegated by the press 
of urgent business to the “‘Pending” tray. 

Sometimes I picture to myself a conversation with my 
Commanding Officer which runs on these lines: 

C.O. (signing something with his right hand and turning 
over some papers with his left). What about those six men 
we've got to send over to 399 to-day? Any transport 
available ? 

Myself. They left with the sick, Sir, at 0830 hours, 
taking the unexpired portion of the day’s rations and three 
blankets apiece. A lorry is leaving R.M.P. at 0915 hours to 
return half a wheelbarrow to Z Searchlight Company. This 
will take them as far as the second § in Sissington, where a 
30-cewt. truck from 399 is calling to collect sand-bags. I 
have arranged for the men to complete their journey 
in that. 

C.O. Right. Now about swill-tubs ? 

Myself. Indents have been submitted, Sir, for tubs, 
swill, three, complete with covers, corrugated. Meanwhile 
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three barrels, hooped, wooden, are being loaned by Messrs. 
Hodman, Clegg and Sutcliffe. 

C.O. (baffled again, but full of fight). I see. Was any 
action taken on that instruction about the provision of 
machines, mincing, for sub-units of not less than sixteen 
men ? 

Myself. No, Sir. 

C.O. (laying down his pen and raising his eyes with slow 
and awful deliberation from the desk). Why not? 

Myself. The instruction about machines, mincing, 
contained in Brigade’s 8/5/189/Q dated May Ist 1941 was, 
if you remember, Sir, cancelled by their 8/5/190/Q of the 
same date. 

C.0. (biting his nails). 
correspondence. 

Myself (produeing it from behind my back). 
here, Sir. 

This paralyzes the man. No Commanding Officer can 
withstand the shock of having the letter for which he has 
asked put in front of him in less than half an hour after the 
time of asking. 


Hmm! Let me see the 


I have it 


* # * * * 


What actually happens—it actually happened this 
morning—is different. I am consigning half a hundred- 
weight of creosote to ““B” Battery and the Battery Com- 
mander himself to the devil, at the same time arguing with 
an adjutant over the telephone about some rope and telling 
my batman out of the corner of my mouth to see if he can 
get some tobacco at that large confectioner’s in the Market 
Place, when the C.O. walks in. I rise to my feet and offer 
him my last cigarette, which he accepts. 

“Ha!” he says, “Good! Thanks. Left my packet 
of twenty upstairs”’—packet of twenty !—‘‘Now then. 

Xemember those drawings of mobile ablution benches we 
sent out the other day?” 

**Ablution benches, Sir?” 

“Yes, man, ablution benches.” 

I remember them only too well—perhaps all the more 
vividly because this is the first time I have thought of them 
since the day I tossed them lightly into the “ Pending” tray. 
I experience a sinking sensation. 

“Oh yes, yes, yes, yes, of course, Sir,” I say. “Ablution 
benches.” 

“Well?” he says. 
idea ?” 

I see a gleam of hope. “No replies in yet, Sir, so far as I 
know. But we’ve got those reports you called for on the 
possibility of keeping pigs in bell-tents.” 

“Not in yet,” says the C.O., flicking my red herring aside 
with contemptuous ease. ‘When did the drawings go out ?”’ 

The gleam fades and dies. I am trapped like a rat. I 
echo the last faint cry of many thousands of army officers 
caught in a similar predicament. 

“T’ll check up on that, Sir, and let you know.” 

“Right,” he says. “Oh, and about that hutting at X ...” 

I never know anything whatever about the hutting at X. 
Nor can I recall, when asked, the number of the Battery 
that relieved the other Battery at thingummy, nor where 
the other Battery went, nor whether accommodation stores 
were taken or left. When the C.O. goes he goes with the 
air of a man who saw some pretty terrible things in the last 
war, but nothing approaching what he finds in his own 
office in this. 

However, Four-One-One Battery are on the line asking 
about boots. 





‘What do Batteries think of the 


* % * % 4 * * 


If there is something repellent about an officer of field 
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THE KINDERSLEY STAKES 


“Don’t be last, please!” 
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“Tt’s dogs like yours make women like me dislike women like you!” 


rank asking awkward questions, there is something 
positively degrading about the spectacle of the same man 
answering them. One sees it when Even Higher Formations 
come down to inspect. 

“Hmm,” says the Higher Formation, pausing in front 
of one of the finest collections of empty oil-drums in the 
Divisional Area, “‘arrangements for the collection and 
disposal of these were laid down some time ago, I think?” 

Does the Colonel turn pale and stammer? He does not. 
He has been handling this kind of situation for years. He 
says: 

“The position is not at all satisfactory, Sir. I saw the 
D.D.G.S8. over a week ago and arranged a meeting with him 
and the 8.P.Q.T. But the M.A.Q.Q.G. contends that this is 
a D.A. matter. Meanwhile I have applied to the P.R.A.A. 
for authority to fill the drums with sand and use them as 
tank-traps.” 

Unless you know the man, it sounds as if something had 
really been done. 

There are of course even lower forms of life who, when 
stymied by the Brigadier, simply wave a hand at the Battery 
Commander hanging about furtively in the background and 
pass the buck. 

It is pleasing to reflect that there must be occasions when 
even the Higher Formation himself has to think quickly; 
but it just hasn’t come my way to see it. 

And who asks General Wavell awkward questions? 
Mr. Mander? H. F. E. 


Spring 1941 


NTO the tunnel sped the train— 
A big black hole in the side of the hill; 
“When shall we look on the sun again?” 
The passengers wondered, sitting still 
In the roaring dark while the engine pounded 
And the tunnel walls to the roof resounded .. . 
Suddenly into the light it bounded! 


Into the winter went my heart— 
Blitz and black-out and night so long 
With the cannon tearing the skies apart 
And the bombers singing their horrible song. 





Long black winter—sunlight-shunning; 
Long black tunnel—stifling, stunning .. . 


Into the Spring my heart comes running! H. B. 


° ° 


“The name of the Santos Maru of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
will be changed to the Manju Maru and that of the Laplata Maru 
to the Kanju Maru. The Kokoku Maru will also be renamed 
the Gokoku Maru, as it has been liable to be confounded with the 
Hokoku Maru because of the similarity of pronunciation.” 

Japan Chronicle. 
Can you imagine that? 
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my hostess, “with the Parish 

Magazine. Would you care to 
come and make their acquaintance ? 
They are interesting people.” 

“T should be delighted. Give me 
five minutes and I will be with you. 
Are we taking the dog?” 

“Not this evening. The Grones have 
a cat—Jane. Jane is a fine cat, an 
ardent mouser and a perfect mother, 
but she does not care for Donal. On 
one occasion she chased him half-way 
to Iddle and back. He still bears the 
scar. . . We will go through the 
village. I must ask after Mrs. Oyle. 
I was speaking about Jane. Mrs. Grone 
tells me that she—I mean Jane—is 
uncannily clever. When she wants 
someone to open a door—say the 
drawing-room—for her to go out, she 
sits before it and mews twice—not 
more. If nobody takes any notice—a 
rare occurrence, [ imagine, for they are 
devoted to Jane—she stands on her 
hind legs and places one paw on the 
handle, rattling it gently. Have you 
ever heard of such feline intelligence ? 
Nor I. 


| AM calling on the Grones,” said 


“Good evening, Mr. Oyle. Your 
broad beans are splendid. How is 
Mrs. Oyle? I am so glad. A little 


girl?) That will be a nice change after 
eight boys, won’t it? Tell Mrs. Oyle 
I will come in to-morrow morning. 
What are your onions? Oh, Chisle- 
hurst Enormous. A grand onion. We 
have put in Zulu Gigantic, the Rector 
tells me. Good evening. 

“On another occasion Jane was shut 
up in the garage overnight. Instead of 
mewing and making a frightful fuss, 
as a lesser cat would have done, she 
played happily for hours, and then 
caught two mice. Mrs. Grone says 
they knew Jane had enjoyed herself, as 
she had enlarged a hole in one of the 
car cushions and torn out the stuffing. 
Mr. Grone was rather pleased, as he 
had not previously known of the tear. 
He went to the garage early in the 
morning and found Jane asleep on the 
front seat, surrounded by kapok and 
two dead mice. I can visualize the 
rejoicing when they found her. Another 
time 

“Good evening, Mrs. Jossi. What did 
you think of the competitions at the 
W.I. meeting? You did not care for 
them. Yes, I chose them. I am sorry 
you could not approve. We must do 
better next time. The Musical Chairs 
went well, I thought. Emily Apple- 
gate? You surprise me. She clung to 
a chair and would not be dislodged ? 
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Jane 


I thought better of Emily. We are 
going to see Mr. and Mrs. Grone and 
probably Jane. You do not care for 
cats? A pity. Good evening, Mrs. Jossi. 

“Jane always hides her kittens until 
they are fit for society, with all their 
eyes open. Mrs. Grone says it is such a 
pretty sight, almost bringing the tears 
into one’s eyes, to see Jane trot into 
the dining-room—once in October and 
again in May—with half a dozen 
kittens in her mouth—one at a time 
of course—and arrange them on the 
hearth-rug. 

“Good evening, Miss Lobb. We are 
calling on Mr. and Mrs. Grone with 
the Parish Magazine. With pleasure. 
You would like her recipe for lentil 
fish-cakes. How well your leeks look. 
And how are the evacuees? All aaonp? 
Good. Don’t forget Tuesday, will you ? 
Good evening, Miss Lobb. 

“It is strange that Jane does not 
care for Donal, as all the village cats 
except Mr. Collerbee’s Tiger and Miss 
Moax’s Josephine are on cordial terms 
with him. Our Fluffs adores him. And 
Donal would be glad to meet Jane half- 
way, if she would let him. I remember 
Mrs. Grone telling me that her grand- 
children once took Jane into the 
woods, though forbidden to do so, and 
lost her. Dear, dear. The whole house 
was in confusion. The Grones were in 
despair. But just as Mr. Grone was 
drafting an advertisement under Lost 
and Found for the County Digest, 
Jane walked in, unruffled, calm and 
dignified. I imagine the scene of her 
return. They dote on Jane. The grand- 
children, who had been sent to bed, 
were allowed to get up again and join 
in the rejoicing. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Skot. Well, 
Daphne and Peter—helping Mummy 
garden? That’s right. Mrs. Skot, 
could you possibly do the flowers for 
us on Saturday? Miss Grills has 
visitors from Jobbett, her brother 
George and his fiancée and her Uncle 
Josiah. Oh, you have visitors too? 
Dear, dear. It must be the fine weather. 
But you will do the flowers? How 
kind of you! Thank you so very, very 
much. We are on our way to see the 
Grones. Yes, I expect Jane will be 
there. Good evening, Mrs. Skot. 

“Mrs. Grone tells me that although 
nothing would induce Jane to take 
anything off the dining-table, she 
always mews piteously at the sight of 
sponge-cake. In peace-time the cook 
made Jane a special sponge-cake each 
Friday, but now of course ... But 
Mrs. Grone says that Jane is so utterly 
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reasonable, so human in her reactions, 
that she believes Jane knows a war is 
on. She is a golden-yellow, almost 
cadmium. A few, very few, bronze 
hairs in her tail. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Sibbit. Certainly 
we will come in for a moment. Oh no, 
it only startled me. It did not hurt me 
much, but I always forget your 
splendid Armada rafters. What nice 
postcards! So that is Mabel’s bungalow. 
Rough cast. I hope it won’t be damp. 
Oh no, of course, it is cement that is 
damp. There is George and Mabel and 
little Percy and the dear old pram. 
How often I have seen Mabel wheeling 
little Perey down the Buddock. Who 
is that with the long beard? Not your 
father-in-law, Mr. Crudds? Bright and 
cheerful as ever—I must tell the 

Rector. Is he really ninety-eight? He 

does not look a day over ninety-four. 
The railway station. The By-Pass. 
The Garage. What a lively place 
after quiet Prattle Parva! Good-bye, 
Mrs. Sibbit. Thank you so much for 
showing us the charming postcards. 

“ Here we are at Cherryberry. There 
are the dear old Grones. And Jane 
coming to meet us. Well, Jane, well.” . 


° ° 


It’s Only Nine. 


T’S all the fault of the two hours. 
I usen’t to be like this. Often in 
prehistoric times I would be up at. 
five or six on a fine spring morning. Of 
course fine spring mornings were rare. 
Now when I come down and see the 
full horror of the clock I say to myself, 
“Tt’s really only nine,” and I get a 
fine careless rapture. I am in some Isle 
of Avalon where times does not exist. 
I am a lotus-eater. It’s not worth 
eating dinner so soon after breakfast. 
It’s always afternoon this week. 

But towards what I suppose is the 
modern bed-time my conscience re- 
asserts itself. I dig for victory. I knit 
for seamen. I run round the village 
rousing people from their beds to give 
me bones. I get thoroughly unpopular, 
and as I sit exhausted by the fire for a 
few hours before going to bed I hear 
the neighbours’ alarm clocks pretend- 
ing that it is time to get up. 

No. I cannot stand it. I shall put 
my clock back three hours. Then when 
I leap out of bed as the clock strikes 
five, I ‘ll say to myself in horrified 
tones: “And it’s really six,” and then 
I shall breakfast at 8.30. 
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The Notebooks of Elkin Doggerel 


THESE DAYS 


when one has to sprinkle sugar on one’s bit of hard-won 
chocolate, and when a two-years-old newspaper feels like a 
telephone-directory . . . 


BUSHMEN DRAWINGS 


“Bushmen drawings? But they look extraordinarily 
modern ‘4 

That’s what nearly everybody said. People looking at 
pictures are usually exceedingly polite. But as five of the 
drawings were of aeroplanes the organizers of the exhibition 
had thought it superfluous to emphasize specifically that 
3ushmen did not mean the primitive inhabitants of 
Australia but was the artist’s name. 


OVER HERE WITH THAT LIMELIGHT 


The little man at the back of the hall and the insignificant 
man in the corner who has hitherto taken no part in the 
conversation are giants in English folk-lore and fiction: 
their unobtrasiveness makes them impossible to miss. I 
want the big man at the front of the hall and the flashy 
person who has been talking all the time to say something 
interesting for a change. What’s the matter, boys? Shy? 


PROFILE 


Oh yes, he’s a music-lover. But when you can get him 
to listen to an orchestra as intently as he will listen to a 
cigar, you'll have got something. 


SURVIVAL 


He does survive, the old-style doctor, with his square 
heavy face, his wing collar, his distinguished rather long 
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grey hair, his frock-coat, his stern significant look, his blunt 
emphasizing finger—in the advertisements; where you may 
see him daily being astonished by the virtues of some cheap 
patent medicine or recommending you to drink beer, port 
or gin. 
FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE 
Seems to me odd to refer to Gayda as ‘Mussolini’s 
spokesman.” Of all people to need one! 


FANCY METAPHOR 


“Alive? No. He has only the spurious life of a string of 
telegraph-poles seen from a moving train.” 


VICE VERSA 
Civilian bands’ are bound to get cornier and cornier as 
the young players are called up. The time seems to be 
approaching when one’s attitude to military bands will have 
to be reversed; only military bands will be capable of good 
swing playing. What an extraordinary situation! 


MYSTERY STORY 

“There’s somebody keeps coming 

pennies in our empty slot-machines . 

haven't kept watch to see who it is. 
He might stop.” 


round and putting 
.. No, certainly I 
Take me for a fool? 


PHONETIC SPELLERS 


How will they spell optionally-pronounced words? Who 
is to decide whether the papers about espionij ware in 
the onvelope or whether they dealt with espionahzh 
and wer in the ennvelope ? 


INTRICATE SIMILE 


As imaginary as the tremendous impression that some 
people habitually behave as if they think they’re making. 


PROBLEM 


I should like to know how it is first discovered (as in 
households all over the country it constantly is) that an old 
clock will go only when it is lying on its back. Who first 
put it on its back? Why? 


COMMUNISM 


seems to be based on the fallacy that a large number of 
doors can’t share the same wolf. 


NIGHT IN THE HOTEL 


“The shoes? Oh, we don’t clean ’em. We just chalk the 
> 
Pes 
room-numbers on ’em. R. M. 





SUMMER NUMBER, 1941 


Tus will be published on May 26th, but, owing 
to the paper restrictions, only a limited number 
will be issued. 

Regular readers wishing to secure a copy, who 
have not already placed an order with their news- 
agent, should do so at once. 
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There must be some completely misleading moral to be drawn from the fact that, of all the trials that beset Civil 
Defence personnel, the one that really rouses them to the highest pitch of indignant outcry is the long-drawn-out— 





no incident whatever. 




















“Inform 67345870 Private Hopkin J. that Mr. 
S. Macpherson is about to give an organ rendering of 
‘Eep Ipe, I Wanna Bit of Pie’ on a request from 
his, Private Hopkin’s, wife, Mrs. Florrie Hopkin, 
of Maidstone, Kent.” 


The Defence of Potbury 


HAT, I have often been asked, is life in the Army 
really like / 

Picture, then, to yourselves the scene as we of 
the Bogchester Rifles prepare for the day’s exercises. It 
must seem to even the most casual observer that I am every- 
where at once among my men, with a rebuke here, a word 
of praise there, and ever and anon a piece of valuable 
instruction in the art of modern warfare. 

“The term is battle-dress, Private Whiffle. It is scarcely 
likely that the Army would devise a special uniform for 
bottle parties.” 

“Tf you had studied the principles of the great Clausewitz, 
Private Wurtle, you would never have used your helmet as 
a pudding basin.” 

“The correct name for this part of the rifle, Private 
Winkle, is the muzzle, not the spout.” 

“Private Wattle, I do not wish to hear any more of this 
absurd story of an alleged shortage in your kit. Where you 
obtained the ridiculous idea that you would find a field- 
marshal’s baton in your haversack, I cannot imagine, but I 
can assure you that that item has not been authorized by 
the Army Council.” 
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AN ImporTANT OBJECTIVE 


Finally I sketch out a concise summary of the day’s 
exercises. The East Clumpshires, I explain, will be 
representing an enemy force which has landed on the coast 
and will no doubt make an attack on our lines. My own 
opinion is that they will attempt to penetrate our defences 
in disguise, and I point out that it behoves every man to 
keep an eye open for suspicious incidents. 

And when these and a hundred and one other minor 
matters have received my personal attention I am free to 
make my way over to our battalion headquarters at the 
Potbury Arms, where I have no doubt our Colonel will be 
anxiously awaiting my assistance. The town of Potbury 
is an important military objective, containing, as it does, 
three breweries and a sausage factory, so it is perhaps 
fortunate that the Bogchester Rifles have been chosen for 
its defence. For, as many military correspondents have so 

_aptly pointed out, it is one of the axioms of modern warfare 
that the more strongly a position is held the greater obstacle 
does it present to the passage of the enemy. 


Weti-Laip PLaNns 


As I had expected, our Colonel has already been taking 
precautions to ensure that we are not surprised by an 
infiltration of troops in disguise. Stringent orders have 
been issued to the outposts that all tourists, cyclists, char- 
ladies or washerwomen seen to be carrying rifles are to be 
closely interrogated before they are allowed to proceed. 
One vacuum-cleaner salesman and a street trombonist, I 
learn, have already been detained while the armourers 
dismantle their instruments in case these should prove to be 
new forms of machine guns. It is obvious that the East 
Clumpshires will have to be very subtle indeed if they are to 
outwit the Bogchester Rifles. 

It is upon me that possibly the most important part of the 
day’s exercises rests—that is to say, the luncheon arrange- 
ments. The Potbury Glue Factory has been requisitioned 
for the use of the men, and I dispatch Private Winkle to 
inquire if all is in order. He returns shortly afterwards to 
report that scores of steak-and-kidney puddings are already 
on the simmer and that a remarkable and highly nutritious 
soup has been obtained through boiling the vegetables in 
one of the glue vats. I myself proceed to the.Cloth Hall 
to satisfy myself that the arrangements in the officers’ 
mess will maintain the high standard demanded by the 
Bogchester Rifles. 


A Suspicious INCIDENT 


As I am making my way across the market place I notice 
an incident which arouses all my suspicions. A motorbus 
has just drawn up in the square and from it there descends 
an apparently endless procession of parsons. Even while [ 
watch, more parsons are to be seen filtering into the market 
place in ones and twos from the direction of the station, and 
down the main road streams a mobile column of parsons 
mounted on bicycles and tricycles. In the space of a few 
minutes the whole town is seething with parsons. 

I turn and hurry back to headquarters to report my 
suspicions. ‘The Colonel raps out an order. “A” Company 
under Captain Featherstonehaugh is to round up all 
parsons and hold them for examination. But where is the 
Captain? The cry is taken up on all sides. 

“Ere oi be, zur,” says a voice at my elbow suddenly. 


A BackwARD OFFICER : 


Turning sharply, my eye falls on a figure in a long white 
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smock, its face hidden though scarcely disguised by a fringe 
of obviously false whiskers. 

“Captain Featherstonehaugh,” I cry, snatching the 
whiskers from his face, “what is the meaning of this 
ridiculous disguise ?” 

But the Captain is unabashed. “Just a little idea of 
my own to puzzle the enemy,” he says airily. ‘I don’t see 
why the other fellows should have all the fun.” 

“Tt may interest you to know,” I reply icily, “that while 
you have been indulging in this charade the enemy has been 
filtering through our ranks disguised as parsons. The 
Colonel would be most obliged if you would take charge of 
your company and round them up.” 

From the windows of the Potbury Arms I watch the now 
crestfallen Captain bounding around the market place, and 
very soon droves of parsons are being led away under guard. 
The first trick, I feel, has fallen to the Bogchester Rifles. 

Furthermore it becomes evident that the enemy have 
been banking heavily on the success of this ruse and that 
its failure has thrown their whole plan out of gear, for 
shortly afterwards an important enemy dispatch, containing, 
no doubt, a desperate last-minute revision, falls into our 
hands. It reads ‘“ Half-a-crown each way on Fifi,” and was 
captured as it was being handed furtively to a disguised 
enemy intelligence officer in the market place. Keen brains 
at once set to work to decipher the message. 


A SURPRISE ASSAULT 

I am about to suggest to the Colonel that some of the 
men might now be sent to the glue factory for their meal 
when a corporal approaches me from across the market 
square. 

“Captain Wardle’s compliments, Sir,” he says, “and next 
time might we ’ave veal-and-ham pie instead, as steak-and- 
kidney lies somewhat ’eavy on the stummick.” 

I stare at the man in surprise. 

“And who might Captain Wardle be?” I inquire. 

“Adjutant of the East Clumpshires, Sir,” he replies, 
ineffectively attempting to conceal a grin under the pretence 
of saluting. 

In some uneasiness I hurry to the glue factory. Sure 
enough the East Clumpshires are there in force and the last 
of the steak-and-kidney puddings are disappearing as I 
arrive. An individual whom I take to be Captain Wardle 
strol!s over to greet me. 

“Jolly hospitable of you, old boy!” he says with 
unnecessary offensiveness. 

“Might I ask how you succeeded in penetrating our 
impenetrable defences /” 

‘“Marched up the road with the band playing. Your 
sentries said they had orders to look out for troops in 
disguise. So they only stopped our civilian clerk.” 

“Captain Wardle,” I cry, “are you then so unversed in 
the art of modern warfare that you are prepared to attempt 
an invasion without adopting any sort of disguise?” 

“By Jove!” says Captain Wardle admiringly, “we never 
thought of that.” 

With lightning rapidity I proceed to appreciate the 
situation. In the loss of the glue factory we have un- 
doubtedly suffered a serious reverse; nevertheless we still 
hold a trump card in the fact that the officers’ mess in the 
Cloth Hall has apparently not been discovered by the 
enemy, and I hurry across with a view to consolidating our 
position there. 


Lack OF INITIATIVE 


When I enter the Cloth Hall the air is thick with the sound 
of knives and forks being plied with the utmost diligence, and 
a long vista of parsons greets my gaze as far as the eye can 
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reach. A tall bearded parson rises to his feet and shakes me 
warmly by the hand. ‘The thanks of all of us are due to 
you, Sir,” he intones, “for your unbounded hospitality. In 
these stirring times it is indeed heartening for our little 
Ruridecanal Conference to be made so welcome in a seat of 
the military.” 

I turn slowly to where Captain Featherstonehaugh is 
hovering uneasily in the background, and my rage knows no 
bounds. “I tell you I didn’t know anywhere else to put 
them,” he hisses dejectedly in my ear. “And when once they 
saw the lunch there was no stopping them.” 

“Captain Featherstonehaugh,” I reply with icy scorn, 
“the knowledge that you have failed in a position of great 
trust and responsibility will no doubt cause you greater 
mental anguish than that which any words of mine can 
inflict.” And so saying I stride from the Hall. 


But what, you may ask, of the military aspect of the day’s 
exercises ? To the uninitiated it might almost appear that the 
East Clumpshires had scored a signal success at our expense, 
but this hasty and ill-formed opinion fails to stand the test 
of time. During the afternoon many of the East Clumpshires 
are forced to drop out owing to the surfeit of glue they have 
consumed, and by nightfall the whole battalion is out of 
action. It is, in fact, true to say that their military machine 
has been completely clogged with glue, and the Bogchester 
Rifles are left in undisputed possession of the field. Thus, in 
military affairs, is victory so often snatched from the jaws 
of defeat. H. W. M. 


° °o 


Total War in Scotland 


“The Council authorised Bailie Kennedy to have the telephono 
installed in the Fire Station.”—The Galloway News. 








“ You'd better finish now, Flenry, it’s getting on 
for midnight.” 
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“ Business psychology, Sir—we find this method produces by far the best results.” 


s)) 


Testament 


Ours a tradition of the sea, 
A valour in the field is ours, 


ERFECT we have not claimed to be 
Nor absolute in all our powers: 


A chivalry in the armed skies, 
Our own ideal and our dream; 
We would not have it otherwise, 
We have not sought to be supreme. 


On other lands we make no claims, 
Forbear to thrust, disdain to woo; 
Since nations have their separate aims 
Let all their several paths pursue, 


Accomplish progress as they please, 
To their perceived legitimate plan: 
We would have no man on his knees, 
Nor yet make absolute any man. 


Known schemes of courage and content, 
Held faiths, though foreign to our blood, 
Breed in us no harsh argument. . . 
We stand, as we have always stood, 


For reason, trust, and compromise, 
Devious approach to the one goal: 

To each the vision of his own eyes, 
To each the truth of his own soul. 


But tyranny we will not laud, 
Nor suffer those that brand and scar, 
That would pull down the throne of Ged, 
Raise an idolatry of War, 


That promise with a lying breath, 
That proffer treachery as a friend: 

These we will fight to the last death, 
These we will challenge to the end. 
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Our job is to look out for the incend 


WINDFALLS 


Never mind who they are. 
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“A THOUSAND THANKS” 


a THOUSAND thanks, the men and myself are most grateful to you. There are still 
bitter East winds blowing in the bleak places where the guns are, and the woollies 
are much appreciated.” 


Letters of appreciation reach us from many directions, expressing the gratitude of the 
Fighting Forces, of the bombed and homeless, of the hospitals and many others who 
benefit by gifts from the PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND. These gifts are only 
made possible by your generosity and contributions. Please help us to help those on whose 
courage and unceasing efforts so much of our liberty depends. 


If you have helped us with contributions already will you please help again? If this 
is your first introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber? Donations will 
be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, May 13th.—House of Lords: 
Adoption of Children Bill. 
House of Commons: Foreign Mari- 
time Courts Bill, Second Reading. 


Wednesday, May 14th. — House of 
Commons: Secret Session on Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 


Thursday, May 15th.—House of Com- 
mons: Foreign Maritime Courts Bill, 
Committee Stage. 


Tuesday, May 13th—yYour scribe 
writes this record with a heavy heart 
and reluctant, dragging pen. 

For last Saturday night, May 10th, 
in the year of Grace 1941, some young 
men in German bombers pulled their 
bomb-levers and reduced the Palace of 
Westminster to a heap of smouldering 
stinking ruins. They first’ burnt its 
dignified oaken panelling, its Speaker’s 
Chair, its dispatch boxes, its green 
benches, with an oil-bomb. Then they 
hurled down a high-explosive bomb 
which shattered and scattered the 
Debating Chamber in which so much 
of our island story has been written, 





LORD BRIDGETON 


Mr. Maxton as he might be expected to 
appear in Another Place. 


killed Captain Exuiotr (Resident 
Superintendent) and two young police- 
men. 

As your scribe looked on that heap 
of stones and charred wood that a 
few hours before had enshrined most 
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things that make our life worth the 
living, and for which we wage war now, 
the inevitable thought crossed his mind 
that this was the end of it all, that the 
shrine had become a tomb, burying 


this history, obliterating it in one - 


shattering blow. 

He turned from the twisted girders, 
the tangled lead, the split stone, the 
crazily tottering walls, the blindly- 
staring window-frames, the doorless 
doorways, the stairless stairways, the 
stench of the charred horror, and went 
sadly to “Another Place,” where 
Parliament is to meet in future. 

And there, pathetically musical- 
comedy-like in its improvisation, was a 
new House of Commons! The massive 
oak Chair had been replaced by a small 
arm-chair, with a frail canopy above it. 
The benches which had listened to so 
much history had given place to others 
startlingly new in their green uphol- 
stery. On the Table rested two leather 
cases, successors to the brass-bound 
dispatch boxes which bore the marks 
of emphatic Witu1am Ewart GLap- 
STONE'S signet ring. 

It all looked like some rather 
ambitious amateur dramatic company’s 
idea of Parliament. 

But in a few moments the House 
filled; Mr. Speaker, wigged and 
gowned, took the Chair; and immedi- 
ately the place became once more our 
dignified, efficient, above all human, 
House of Commons. 

Characteristically, no one mentioned 
the transformation until the appointed 
time in the rigid -_programme. Mr. 
SPEAKER called “Question One” as 
though never, in all its history, had the 
faithful Commons met elsewhere. 

And so through Questions to the 
point where Mr. Maxton (in theory, at 
any rate, Reddest of Reds) demanded 
to sit in the House of Lords, that 
House having suffered less in the blitz 
than the Lower House. Mr. CHURCHILL 
did not think this a good suggestion— 
apparently harbouring some idea that 
the Lords might like to keep the place 
themselves. He announced that yet 
another building was being prepared, 
lest this temporary Parliament House 
be bombed too. Parliament would go 
on, defying the worst that HITLER 
and his gallant Luftwaffe could bring 
against it. The House cheered fiercely. 

Mr. HERBERT Morrison, the Home 
Security Minister, chose this appro- 
priate occasion to announce that the 
nation’s fire brigades are to be made 
a State responsibility, with central 
control. 

Chief of this vast organization, 
covering every town and hamlet of 
the British Isles, is to be popular 
Mr. WILLIAM MaBANE, Parliamentary 
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Secretary for Home Security, whose 
grip of the details of his heart-breaking 
(but vitally important) job has often 
astonished the House. Mr. MaBane 
will be responsible for rebuilding our 
fire brigade system and for creating 














“The work of our Parliamentary institu- 
tions will not be interrupted . .. by 
enemy action.”—The Prime Minister. 


from the old-fashioned, cumbersome, 
rather creaking machine, an engine 
that will stand up to the fantastic 
demands of twentieth-century human- 
ity’s most insane pranks. A labour 
of Hercules indeed, but one which 
MABANE will perform, if anyone can. 

He has recently won a resounding 
victory over the Departmental jargon- 
mongers, wielders of clichés and 
meaningless phrases. Who shall say 
that such a hero is incapable of 
anything ? 

The House turned to a Bill which 
will enable our Allies to hold courts 
here in Britain for the trial of their 
sailors if they stray from the path of 
righteousness, and then to a discussion 
on a complaint by Sir HENRY Morrts- 
JONES that the best use was not being 
made of the many foreign doctors in 
our midst. Miss Horssprucu, of the 
Ministry of Health, vowed that if we 
were not yet using these guests as 
we should it would be put right as 
speedily as possible. 

Their Lordships (sincerely friendly, 
in spite of the traditional enmity of the 
two Houses), having paused to offer 
condolences to the faithful Commons 
on their homelessness, dealt with 











“Poor old Sir Guy! 


a Bill which makes Lord Hatirax, 
our Ambassador in Washington, and 
bachelor Mr. Matcotm MacDona.p, 
our High Commissioner in Canada, 
guardians of the several thousand 
British children who are now enjoying 
the blessed safety and hospitality of 
the United States and Canada. 

It is necessary, legally, to have 
someone to say “Yea” or “Nay” if 
any of these small citizens need to have 
surgical operations, or to meet any of 
the other crises of juvenile existence. 
Since the children are far from home, 
Britain’s proconsuls must add this to 
their many preoccupations. 

Wednesday, May 14th—Surprising 
how soon the House of Commons can 
shake down to normality, even after a 
blitz. To-day Members went happily 
into yet another of the secret sessions 
which clearly give them so much 
delight (if not information), this time 
the subject being the economic war. 

But before then Mr. Evetyn 
WALKDEN had told an astonished 
House that kitchen waste, even now, 
was equal every day to the loss of a 
ship with a cargo of 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Law, of the War Office, assured 
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Mr. TinKER that much as he would 
like to relieve travelling soldiers of 
their impedimenta, he was afraid it 
could not be done, as they might find 
themselves (militarily speaking) naked 
in the storm, if that storm developed 
suddenly, as storms will. 

So our soldiers must still be Christ- 
mas trees, with adjectives to taste, as 
in the last war. 

The Under-Secretary for Air, while 
denying that the R.A.F. ever used 
high octane petrol (whatever that is) 
for cleaning floors, promised to send a 
high octane order to all concerned that 
it should not happen again. 

Then, to round things off, Major 
Lioyp GrEorGE, of the Food Ministry, 
got into a highly-technical argument 
with Mr. Srokres about racehorses, 
cattle, and hens. Mr. StoKEs would 
have that the food given to 2,500 race- 
horses could, differently applied, feed 
7,500 cows or 1,000,000 hens. 

But the Major (who ought to know, 
since ex-hens come into the category 
of food) said this calculation was 
wrong. He did not, however, tell us 
the correct figures of this modern 
table of equivalents. 
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The Lady Jocelyn knitted it.” 


And so to the darkness of the secret 
session. 

Thursday, May 15th—The Lords 
sent, through Mr. SPEAKER, a Resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the Commons 
on the loss of their debating Chamber, 
“by the wanton act of the enemy.” 

Much moved, Mr. CHURCHILL pro- 
posed that a reply be sent, expressing 
grateful thanks to the Peers, and 
emphasizing the determination of the 
faithful Commons that the long 
tradition of our Parliamentary institu- 
tions shall remain unbroken by the 
violence of the enemy. 


° ° 


War Effort 


Red us solemnly take off our hats 
To the Patriotic Lady 
Who used a brand-new envelope 
With a paper-saving slip stuck on to it, 
Feeling that she was making 

A real contribution 

To the War Effort 

In some way she could not herself 
Completely understand. <A. W. B. 
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Devastation 


MET him at lunch. “Lovely day,” 
I said, hanging up my coat and 
hat. 

“Good days—bad nights,” he said. 

“But the nights have been lovely 
too,” I said. “Why the moon last 
night , 

‘**Means air raids,” he said. 

“Oh, but we’re getting used to 
those,” I said, eyeing the menu. 

“Seen Chancy Street?” he asked, 
tackling the soup. 

“Why, yes. My uncle had an office 
there twenty years ago.” 

“T mean lately. Seen it lately? 
Terrible mess. Devastated.” 

“Dear me!” I said. 

“Your uncle’s office a heap of ruins.” 

“Not my uncle’s office,” I said. 

‘Must be. It’s terrible. Terrible.” 

“My uncle’s office was pulled down 
fifteen years ago,” I said, ‘““when they 
built the new insurance — building 
there.” 

He waved his hands impatiently. 
“Well, it’s all flat now,” he said. 

“But I came along Chancy Street 
to-day,” I said. ‘Didn’t see much 
wrong.” 

“Oh, just came along it!” he said. 
“Have you seen it from the north- 
east? Terrible from the north-east.” 

“T must buy a compass,” I said. 

“And. Chancellor’s Court—gone, 
devastated.” 

“What about the Chancellor?” I 
asked. 





“Devastated with it,” he said. “I 
mean he would have been if he 
had been there. Terrible. And the 


Pillories,” he went on, wrestling with 
a fish-bone. ‘Hundreds of years old 
and gone—vanished—devastated.” 

He chopped through the potatoes on 
his plate as though by way of 
illustration. 

“But,” I said, “my brother’s office 
is opposite the Pillories. He tells me 
they have had only two broken 
windows at the Pillories.” 

“*Priceless—irreplaceable old glass,” 
he said, “blown to smithereens.” 

I tried to change the subject. 
“How’s the garden,” I asked. 

“Gardening? No time for it. Not 
these days. Not worth it either. An 
allotment near me got an H.E. bang in 
the middle. Carrots, onions, potatoes 
—all gone.” 

“Tek-tck,” I said. 

“Devastated,” he said. 

“But you can’t beat Benny Street 
for damage,” he said. “Terrible. 
Awful. You know that big restaurant 
at the corner?” 


“The Imperial?” 

“That’s it—the Imperial. 
of ruins.” 

“Devastated?” I inquired. 

“Devastated,” he said. 

I called for the waiter and reached 
for my coat and hat. To the waiter 
I said, “What is the name of this 
street ?” 

“Benny Street, Sir,” he said. 

“What is the name of this 
restaurant ?”’ 

He looked surprised. 
Imperial, Sir.” 

I turned to my companion. “What 


A mass 


“Why, the 
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was it you said about the Imperial— 
devastated ?” 

“Oh, well,” he said, “it nearly was 
—of course it will be.” 

I said good-morning. The waiter 
helped me on with my coat. 

“Enjoy your lunch, Sir?” he said. 

“Devastated,” I said. 


° ° 


Babe in Arms 
“Home Guarp A YEAR OLD 
DUTY AT PALACE” 
Headings in Daily Paper. 
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“ Dear? Why, Mammy, I only got to take ’em to England 


to get twice de price.” 
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“ Fifteen years ago there was a lot 0° talk about pullin’ down that ’ouse.” 


At the Revue 





NINETEEN NAUGHTY ONE” 

(PRINCE OF WALEs) 

At this address we were once 
accustomed to expect more display of 
form than of finesse. But this time 
we have a revue with no spectacular 
ambitions, written, produced, and in 
large part enacted by Mr. RonaLp 
Frankau; Mr. Frankav’s type of 
fun, sometimes sharp and sometimes 
broad, may not be everybody’s glass 
of bitters, but there is a faithful public 
of Frankauphiles whom he does not 
disappoint. The music, and some of 
the acting, is by Mr. Monte Crick. 
Whether or no Mr. Crick is more adept 
in harmony than in humour we may 
leave to a more informed musical 
criticism, but certain he clowns and 
compeéres very neatly and is by no 
means the pain in the neck which 
Mr. Bubp FLanaGaNn would certainly 
substitute for his name. 


Mr. FranKAv, did he move in circles 
of loftier brow, would be called a 
diseur. When he is being lyrical he 
does not ride on wings of song: he is 
simply telling us. If he is to be classed 
as a singer it is as a whispering, rather 
than as a rollicking, baritone. What 
he confides to us will be topical and 
slick and satirical; there will be no 
cordial roaring about Drake’s drum 
and other historic instruments of 
percussion. Should he embark on 
martial matters, it will be as a very 
old, bold, but somewhat enfeebled 
member of the brigade who put Poonah 
on the map. He leads also a mess- 
room madrigal and glee. These, while 
they may poorly satirize the Army, are 
a very happy skit on the dreadful 
posse of Male Voices, soulfully as 
well as gleefully inclined, which are 
occasionally inflicted upon us in the 
midst of an otherwise agreeable evening 
in a music-hall. 

Miss RENEE ROBERTs is a very good 
companion in the sketches, and has one 
effective solo as a formidable British 


. 


matron who, after mothering her 
progeny, has adopted an oppressed 
nationality and insists on chanting its 
folk-songs for charity in a language 
which nobody understands, to tunes 
which nobody can endure. Miss 
RosBeErts also participates powerfully 
in a burlesque of stage bars: there is 
the*kind of bar sinister and bar sordid 
in which guns are drawn as freely as 
corks and the customers are all as 
tough as the sandwiches; next there 
is the elegant musical-comedy bar in 
which a highly matrimonial finale is 
reached with the maximum of song 
and the minimum of actual liquor, 
while the ecstatic Chorus are con- 
tinually draining glasses as empty as 
the words they sing. 

Mr. BerNaRD CLIFTON combines 
charm with vocalism and comedy with 
both. He has to sing sympathetically 
(and bravely assumes the mood of 
compassion) over a “ Poor Little Hard- 
Boiled Girl’; the sentiment certainly 
suggests previous dithyrambs on the 
sad lot of the gilded and the tough. 
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Surely there might be a close time for 
sobs over the whole boiling of these 
bad eggs. Miss SyLv1a SAETRE inter- 
venes agreeably as a blonde leader of 
the blondes, namely “The Ten Blitz 
and Pieces,” and Mr. Bert BROWNBILL 
is a comedian who knows his job and 
how to prove it. 

There is a most engaging personality 
in the turn (with violin) presented by 
Mr. GeorGe Harotp. Mr. Haroip 
may or may not come from Lancashire, 
but he has a Wakes Week look all over 
him’and applies himself to music with 


‘the wistful gusto which is typical of 


the fun most native to Wigan Pier. 
As one of England’s latter-day bow- 
men he fiddles, as others travel, with 
more hope than power to be on time 
and on the spot as well. He has all that 
radiation of frustrated good-will which 
has so long been an asset of our music- 
hall drolls. To seem to have little 
chin, much eagerness to please, and a 
musical instrument may be a familiar 
formula. But still it works. I. B 


° ° 


News from Iceland 


Y DEAR MOTHER,—You 
will perhaps be a little dis- 
concerted to hear that I have 

become mixed up in theatrical life— 
“in” and not “with” is the word. 
There is a marked absence in Iceland 
of those sections of the theatrical 
profession which are popularly sup- 
posed to lure young officers to their 
financial doom. Naturally on becoming 
involved in a war one expected some 
change of occupation, but I did not 
anticipate becoming assistant producer 
to a pantomime. 

But, after all, why not? A diet of 
out-of-date films is not nearly good 
enough for the troops, nor does an 
ENSA concert party stretch far enough, 
so why not a real English pantomime ? 
It only needed a script, some actors, 
music, a theatre and a certain amount 
of effort. And, in short, we have our 
pantomime — “Snow White” — com- 
plete with Icelandic Snow White, seven 
dwarfs (mostly from Wales), and a 
Dame with a real Yorkshire accent. 

As one privileged to see the venture 
from start to finish I can tell you all 
about it. I say nothing about the 
script—does that really matter? Look- 
ing at it professionally I should say 
that it contains food for a dozen or so 
libel actions and a much longer series of 
apoplectic fits from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office, but otherwise it was quite 
harmless. The first big difficulty was 
the theatre. We have the use of a fish 


shed—a building with concrete walls, 
concrete floor, a timber roof and a door 
at either end (fish are not particular), 
and in that there already existed a 
boxing platform. The rest was left to 
the Sappers. We finished up with a 
stage with the best lighting in Iceland, 
footlights (from old petrol tins), three 
complete scenes on the stage and a 
drop scene, stage furniture and a 
couple of dressing-rooms. We also have 
an orchestra pit, and spot-lights con- 
trived out of two car head-lamps and 
quantities of tin. 

Nor were rehearsals easy. For one 
thing the building was almost entirely 
without heating. That is not so 
bad when you have eight hundred 
men at a performance, each acting as 
a small involuntary radiator, but at 
rehearsals . . . Usually one person is 
early and therefore suffering from an 
overdose of virtue all evening. The 
piano is away (borrowed for someone 
else’s dance.) The Principal Boy has 
been out on a platoon exercise all day 
and is in no mood to sing ‘ Faithful for 
Ever” with gusto. Doc of the Dwarfs 
is probably on guard duty, Sleepy 
standing by as night-duty driver, and 


Dopey, a field ambulance dispenser, is _ 


brooding over a day of possibly fatal 
mistakes caused through concentration 
on his important but non-medical 
script. And of course someone is sure 
to think that the rehearsal was to- 
morrow or yesterday but never to-day. 
After which the producer, a conscien- 
tious but irritating man, would try 
to lose his temper but only succeed 
in sulking. 

But the show was presented—for 
what did it matter if it did open in 
February? Nobody wanted a panto- 
mime on Boxing Day. We don’t want 
to waste all our entertainments at once 
—and it has succeeded and is still 
running. As one man said, very 
fairly, ‘‘It is so long since I saw a show 
that I thought it jolly good.” 

The odd thing is that the local 
inhabitants like it too. Naturally a 
song entitled ““DADOS Wouldn’t Buy 
Me a Snow Plough” has them rather 
foxed for the moment, but they do 
recognize a Dame when they see one. 
They don’t go in for pantomimes 
here, but perhaps we have started a 
new theatrical fashion. After all, we 
must leave our mark on this place 
somehow. 

But we must do better next winter. 
We want Vic Oliver, Frances Day and 
an American beauty chorus. Other- 


wise I shall be tempted to give up 
theatricals —I mean, one Icelandic 
Snow White doesn’t go far, does she? 
I find dwarfs are awfully greedy. 
Your loving son, HaARoup. 
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Music in London 
The Royal Choral Society 


E are glad to be able to record 

that the work of the Royal 

Choral Society has been un- 
interrupted by the war. The annual 
Good Friday performance of the 
Messiah was given this year as usual, 
and recently there was a fine perform- 
ance by the Society of ELGar’s Dream 
of Gerontius. Little did we think, how- 
ever, that at this concert we were 
saying farewell to Queen’s Hall, which 
holds so many memories of great artists 
and great pérformances, and has been 
the scene of the Promenade Concerts 
for nearly half a century. The famous 
hall was destroyed by German bombs 
the same night. 

Listening to Gerontius we felt, not 
for the first time, how much better 
this oratorio would be without some 
of the words. The mysticism which 
pervades ELGAR’s music has never 
seemed to us to be of the conven- 
tional stained-glass- window variety, 
nor his heaven peopled by characters 
reminiscent of Eric, or Little by Little ; 
and thus his choice of Cardinal 
NEWMAN’S poem as a libretto has 
always been something of a puzzle. 
The music of Gerontius.is ELGAR at his 
best, and the choral writing is magnifi- 
cent, for instance, in the chorus of 
Demons which forms part of the 
dramatic climax of the oratorio; but 
the Demons themselves resemble 
nothing so much as a collection of 
schoolboys of the nasty rude kind 
singing with the voice of ELGar but 
uttering the sentiments of Molesworth 
(whose exploits are familiar to Mr. 
Punch’s readers), waiting to “tuough 
up” some unfortunate “weedy new 
bug.” Luckily, however, it is not diffi- 
cult to fail to hear the words of most 
singers in public—choirs or soloists. 

The Chorus was in excellent form, 
and Mr. WessteR Bootu and Miss 
MurieL BRUNSKILL gave beautiful 
interpretations of the parts of Gerontius 
and the Angel; and Mr. RONALD STEAR 
sang finely as the Priest and the Angel 
of the Agony, though we felt that in the 
former réle he gave Gerontius rather 
too hearty a send-off. 

The concert, which contained also a 
most expressive performance of the 
Enigma Variations, was conducted by 
Dr. MaLcotm SARGENT. 


° ° 
“Swimming-pool attendant required, to 


live in.”"—Sussex Paper. a 
W-w-wait till it’s w-w-w-warmer. 











“George won a silver cup for it.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Right Royal 


Erica BeEAt has not the least objection to being irrelevant. 
In her latest biography, King Emperor: The Life of His 
Majesty King George VI (Couttys, 16)-), she turns aside 
from her narrative to discuss the culture of the Finns, the 
early history of a famous London store, or the secret origin 
of the Zinovieff letter without ever suspecting that she is 
liable to be called to order. Rather happily in the result, 
she captures the atmosphere of a period and of a family 
circle in which her prince has come into his kingship, and 
is able to develop her affectionate skill in detail that is 
intimate, informed beyond dispute, and never by one smallest 
swerve trespassing across the white line of discretion. If 
she is still a little inclined to see His Majesty as the boy 
who loved the Helter-Skelter at the White City, and at 
cricket was credited with the hat-trick against a reigning 
monarch and two future kings, or perhaps as the prince who 
fought in Collingwood at Jutland and made revelry year by 
year with his boys in camp, yet she does not leave the story 
there. She follows her hero to the Abbey, where his bride 
lays her wedding bouquet of white roses of York on the 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior, and through the troubled 
days of his accession, and into the storm of a moral war 
where his personality is a force greater than armies. His 
Majesty’s final stature in a career closely paralleling that 
of his father cannot yet be assessed. This volume provides 
much of the ground-work for historians. 
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The Child at the Farm 


There are few things on earth so delightful as a country 
childhood. The toys are there for nothing—and most 
of them alive. Moreover there is work: a child’s share of 
genuine grown-up work, not the pathetic and sterile make- 
shift of the schoolroom. In so far as The Farm on 
the Hill (Faser, 7/6) reflects the home education of its 
little heroine it is not only charming but exemplary; and 
it is partly because Mrs. ALIson UTTLey perceives and 
delicately stresses the contrast between the imposed 
academic and the inherent traditional ways of life that 
her book is both critical and idyllic. Here you have the 
story of Susan, the farmer’s small daughter, her parents, 
their stalwart maid and the whole circle of Windystone 
Farm. There are childish tragedies, part and parcel of 
the place itself—the yearly foray on the pig-cotes and 
Susan’s unwitting damage to the prize foal. But the 
real threats to the child’s happiness come from without 
in the name of education; and the most instructive 
discord in the book is the school lecture on ‘“ Alcohol” 
which sets Susan miserably at loggerheads with the 
old-fashioned customs of her parents. 





Swaraj 


Perhaps the chief tragedy of our sway in India is that 
we have produced Indian intellectuals whose attitude is 
equally unsympathetic towards the essential India and the 
British Raj. The Unity of India (DRUMMOND, 12,6), which 
collects the propaganda spoken and written between 1937 
and 1940 by Pandit JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, is less dis- 
heartening for its criticism of English Imperialism and 
foreign policy—which for us is the most useful aspect of the 
book—than for the poverty, shortsightedness, unpracticality 
and crass nineteenth-century materialism of its ideals for 
India. Like the Nazis and Fascists, whom he detests, the 
author loathes English big business. Like them he would 
ape itifhe could. He blames England for not industrializing 
India, scorns the peasant proprietors’ holdings as “‘too small 
for scientific methods” and demands collective farms on the 
Russian model. It is honest of his editor to reprint the 
papers as they were uttered, with their pathetic confidence 








“And what does the stroke stand for?” 
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THE GREAT GAME 


Subaltern (wounded four times at Gallipoli, about to rejoin after four months’ sick leave). “Can I GeT A TRENCH DAGGER HERE? ” 


Shopwalker. “TRENCH DAGGER? CERTAINLY, Sir. 


You’LL GET THAT IN THE Sports DEPARTMENT.” 


' F. H, Townsend, May 24th, 1916 


(in 1938) that India, left alone, could stand alone, and 
their impromptu plea (in 1940) for an Eastern Federation of 
India, China, Burma, Malay, Siam and Ceylon. India, like 
England, has obviously to learn that the price of democracy 
is eternal vigilance over your leaders. 





Parlour Game 


“Lewis Carroll was one of the Chief Constable’s favourite 
authors, and he was irresistibly reminded of Tenniel’s 
drawing of the Frog Gardener . . .” The quotation too is 
irresistible because master writers of thrillers (particularly 
such a one as Mr. J. J. ConNINGTON) seldom allow readers 
to bask in the warm glow that follows a “‘catching out.” 


Two glows in one book should be too good to be true, but 
when he reaches page 176 the (by now conceited and un- 
gentle) reader may blush with pride again when he notes 
that the female corpse revives for a moment and gives 
evidence. Let him remember that printers make errors 
too, that pride goes before a fall, and that he will be a pretty 
good sleuth himself if The Twenty-One Clues (HODDER AND 
StrouGuTon, 8/3) provided by the author in a parlour game 
played by a chief constable, a squire and a journalist give 
him solution before the end. A minister of a strange 


religion, a fanatic, three amorous and queerly - mixed 
couples, three «38 Colt automatic pistols and a dogmatic 
old lady are some of the ingredients of a most baffling 
mystery story. 
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“T only got your letters posted just in time. 


the pillar-box disappeared.” 
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Next minute 


Outing With Mrs. Bluegown 


* UT I hear you’re both won- 
derful,’ Mrs. Bluegown had 
said over the telephone—*‘so 

talented!” We had been flattered and 

a little surprised. We only knew a few 

people in the village, and Mrs. Blue- 

gown was not one of them. “The dear 
boys will love you, I know they will, 
they ‘re such a wonderful audience, the 

Suffolks, poor dears, and they do so 

love my shows. I just can’t take my 

children along often enough for them, 
they love them so much!” 

So we agreed, Dorothy and I, to go 
along with Mrs. Bluegown’s children 
and entertain the poor Suffolks, poor 


dears. We made a mental note at the 
same time to be more discreet in future 
about our amateur theatrical pasts. 
The concert was to be on Sunday 
afternoon, and we fell into a fever 
of rehearsal. At intervals during the 
week Mrs. Bluegown rang up with 
additional details, telling us how 
wonderful we were going to be, how 
wonderful the Suffolks were going to 
be, how we should adore her children 
and how they would adore us. We 
learnt that the children would include 
a number of professionals, though it 
was not clear whether they were going 
to attend in their professional capacity 
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or merely out of their love for Mrs. 
Bluegown. We felt uneasy about them. 
It was two years since we had done any 
entertaining, and then we had been 
amongst performers of our own status. 
It was plain that we should have to 
excel ourselves. 

I had my blue suit cleaned and 
pressed. Dorothy said none of her 
afternoon frocks was fit to wear, and 
went and bought a black velvet one, 
admirable for her song “Spy of 
Yesterday ” but otherwisé useless. 
We were both nervous, and had to 
console ourselves with the knowledge 
that the Suffolks were a wonderful 
audience and would adore us. 

From the first I felt an anxiety 
about the piano. On the Wednesday I 
had to ring up Mrs. Bluegown to set my 
mind at rest. Ostensibly my call was 
to find out what time the bus would 
piek us up (“The private coach,” was 
Mrs. Bluegown’s answer to this, “will 
come for you at 12.30 punctually ”)— 
then I slipped in the piano inquiry 
quite casually. 

“You will love the piano,” said Mrs. 
Bluegown. ‘The dear boys got a 
brand new one for me; they were so 
touched after my first show, they said 
we must have everything of the best. 
You need have no qualms about the 
piano!” She did not remember the 
make, but it was “some German 
name.” 

I felt I must seize the opportunity to 
warn Mrs. Bluegown. It was, I said, 
two years since Dorothy and I 

“Now, I won't listen to you.” Mrs. 
Bluegown’s rich contralto was edged 
with archness. ‘“‘You’re both going to 
be a great asset to me, I know you are. 
And you'll love the rest of my dear 
children, the dears—and the Suffolks 
are the dearest boys. After my last 
show, when the officer asked the 
men 2 

“Ask her about make-up!” hissed 
Dorothy in my ear. 

“Oh, but of course!” bayed Mrs. 
Bluegown, when I had—‘“‘because of 
the splendid lighting, don’t you see?” 

“Oh,” I said—‘‘you have- proper 
stage lighting there, then?” 

The voice at the other end gathered 
itself. 

“We—have—lighting—there,” it 
said, with emphasis that threatened to 
crack the microphone, “‘not bettered 
in the West End of London. The dear 
boys have electrified it all. The stage 
as well. So of course we all make up. 
I mean, it wouldn’t be a show now, 
would it?” 

Our make-up boxes were in London, 
I told Mrs. Bluegown. She was heart- 
broken. She implored us to try to 
get them sent down to us, and warned 
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us to make up before we left. Once we 
were there, it seemed, the dear Suffolks 
would hardly be able to wait for us 
to begin. We said we would get our 
boxes sent down, and she said we 
were two dears, two absolute dears, 
and rang off. 

On the Sunday we neither washed 
up the breakfast things nor made the 
beds, nor did we have any lunch. We 
managed in this Way to be ready for 
the private coach at 12.30. When it 
rattled up at 1.15 our paint was 
already bursting through its powder 
in the hot sun. We trooped out with 
our props and our scripts, shaking a 
little. : 

“You dears!” Mrs. Bluegown, not 
to be mistaken even at a first meeting, 
swayed forward in her seat, moist-eyed 
with welcome. ‘I’m so glad, so very 
glad. I can’t tell you how lovely this is 
of you both. My mother.” 

The last reference was apparently to 
a small lady in black, sitting at Mrs. 
Bluegown’s side, who made several 
attempts to rise and shake hands, but 
was defeated by the vehicle’s gathering 
speed. A sudden burst of acceleration 
sent us staggering to the back of the 
bus, where we collapsed, hats askew, 
in the laps of some of Mrs. Bluegown’s 
children—average age about forty- 
eight. 

“What a divine afternoon!” 
Mrs. Bluegown vibrantly. 
perfect day!” 

We agreed that it was, forbearing to 
add that it was perfect for almost 
anything but entertaining thickly-clad 
Suffolks in a darkened hall. 

Only half the children had so far 
been collected, but introductions were 
begun at once. We caught none of their 
names, and it is unlikely that any of 
them caught ours, with the exception 
of a plump lady in bottle-green who 
was carrying a naked clarionet under 
her arm and insisted that we should 
spell it as she was a little deaf. She 
never spoke to us afterwards, although, 
like the rest, she had expressed herself 
pleased to meet us. 

One of the children, a tall sad man 
of the sentimental baritone class, 
pointed through the window at some- 
thing which we were just too late to 
see. It was a pool, he said, where three 
young men had been drowned the 
year before (“The dears,” said Mrs. 
Bluegown absently); he gave us the 
circumstances in some detail and was 
beginning the story of two lady 
violinists who had gassed themselves 
when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of more children. One of these 
was a lively young man with a shaven 
neck who convulsed us all by crying, 
“Oranges and chocolates!” and asking 


crowed 
“What a 
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us to move further down the car. There 
were also girls of varying ages who 
clustered together and giggled for the 
remainder of the journey. 

Dorothy and I had by now noticed 
that nobody but ourselves was made 
up, unless one counted the crimson 
circles on Mrs. Bluegown’s cheekbones 
and. the dab of white on Mrs. Blue- 
gown’s mother’s nose. We decided 
that, as professionals, they would all 
put the stuff on like lightning in the 
dressing-rooms. 

Mrs. Bluegown boomed at the new- 
comers. “Darlings! Dear hearts!” and 
wiped her eyes with the wisp of 
chiffon she wore round her head. 
“You are so sweet, really you are,” she 
added almost to herself. 

The journey was a long one. We 
struck up conversations with the other 
passengers, out of which little emerged 
beyond the fact that few of them knew 
Mrs. Bluegown any better than we did, 
and the intelligence (in an awed 
whisper) that the young man with the 
shaven neck was a crooner, and had his 
microphone with him. 

For some time before we got to the 
collection of huts on the edge of the 
forest we had noticed numbers of 
soldiers lying about in the sunshine, 
hats off and tunics open at the neck; 
some were asleep, some were writing 
letters; one or. two were with rather 
young young ladies. ‘“‘ Poor dears!”’ said 
Mrs. Bluegown, waving her wisp of 
chiffon at them fondly. They made no 
response. As we pulled into the camp, 
amongst the army lorries, we were 
stared at curiously by more soldiers. 
A tall major strolled up to the bus, 
wearing an air of polite interest. 

Mrs. Bluegown descended and wrung 
his hand ecstatically, which seemed to 
take him aback. He was seen to be 
listening to her courteously, however, 
although even her resonant tones 
were inaudible to her children inside. 
Presently he bowed and gave her a 
half-salute, then marched off purpose- 
fully in the direction of the largest hut. 

“Wonderful!” cried Mrs. Bluegown, 
putting her head in at the door—‘“‘it’s 
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the Guards, my dears! The Suffolks 
aren't here any longer, they went last 
week, but the Grenadiers are here and, 
would you believe it, they didn’t know 
a thing about our coming!” 

Dorothy seized my arm. 

“Oh, dear,” pouted one of the girls 
—‘“‘and I’d written a special verse for 
the Suffolks in my number!” 

“Now, hurry, hurry, children! Follow 
me,” said Mrs. Bluegown excitedly. 
The children showed signs of hanging 
back. “Come along, children. It’s 
quite all right, the officer begged me to 
put on the show and not go back; it’s 
perfectly all right—it’s just that they 
didn’t know, that’s all!” 

We swarmed out. From doors and 
windows there appeared the tousled 
heads of soldiers. They regarded us 
expressionlessly. Dorothy and I fell 
behind. 

“We might have known,” I said. 

“It’s so awful,” said Dorothy. 

“Poor dears!” I said. 

Inside the large hut men having the 
appearance of acting under instructions 
were carrying plain benches into the 
body of the building and placing them 
in position. They looked very heavy. 
The men looked very hot. The pair of 
us threaded our way to the stage, an 
uncertain erection about ten feet 
square and without curtains. At its 
front was a tin biscuit-box with a 
smallish pink bulb inside; its fellow 
was suspended above our heads. 

I creaked over to the piano and 
lifted its lid. Many of the keys were 
sunk level with the woodwork. When 
I lifted them up they fell back with a 
tiny thud. The maker, if we were to 
believe the faded gilt inscription, was 
“Beethoven.” 

Men were coming in now in orderly 
driblets, and Dorothy and I avoided 
their glances of resentment. I felt the 
perspiration bubbling through my rich 
tan. Other men were putting up the 
black-out frames, shutting out the 
sunlight. The front seats were already 
filling, for army discipline is a wonder- 
ful thing. Mrs. Bluegown was near the 
door, saying to the major (who had 
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The Army draws a knife. 








returned with the air of an officer who 
had done his duty) that it didn’t in the 
least matter about a dressing-room. 
“We never do,” she assured him—‘“‘my 
dear children don’t in the least mind. 
If we could just have a blanket hung 
up in this corner, perhaps? Just to 
divide, you know.” 

Dorothy and I had been having a 
conference. I now approached Mrs. 
Bluegown and spoke of our fears. She 
threw up her hands and swept up to the 
stage, between the rows of hunched 
khaki figures. 

‘‘Boys!” she roared—“‘are we to go 
back, now we’ve come, or are we to 
stay and put on our show?” 

There was a pause. The Major’s 
cane tapped against the door-post. It 
might have been an absent gesture. 

“Yes!” said the conscript audience, 
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a trifle ambiguously; but before the 
sound of that brief syllable had died 
away, Mrs. Bluegown had rushed upon 
us all, trailing clouds of chiffon. 

“T knew it!” she cried—“‘of course 
the dear boys want us to put on the 
show. I’ve just asked them, and they 
begged me to, poor dears. Come along 
now, Mr. Tuskin, you’re to open the 
bill, you know. What is it to be? 
‘Clothes-Props’ or ‘The Road-Mender’s 
Song’ ?” 

Outside, the sunshine was glorious. 
We found a soldier cleaning a lorry, 
and asked him if he could run us to the 
nearest bus-stop. 

“It’s stric’ly against regulations,” 
he said, casting a wary eye about him. 

‘“*T think the officers are inside,” said 
Dorothy, smiling her painted smile. 

“Well,” said the man, ‘meet me 
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round the bend. If I hang about here 
I shall only have to go to this 
concert.” 

“Dears!” Mrs. Bluegown’s con- 
tralto floated from the door of the hut. 
But it must have been drowned by the 
starting of the engine. At any rate we 
didn’t hear it. 


°o °o 





The Sleeping Partner 


HE while I push the weary quill 
My astral body flies 

And gathers wheresoe’er he will 
Fresh air and exercise. 

Though my corporeal frame may say 
He’s never one to shirk, 

Ah, why was he not born to play 
While Astral did the work ? 





“ No lifts on this—sorry! 





This is an ambulance, from the Latin ‘Ambulo’: ‘I walk.” 
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